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second Looks Stir Warnings About ’85 R&D Plan 


Closer looks are dampening some of the initial euph- 
oria that was set off last month in Washington science- 
policy circles by the plump budget figures for research 
and development that the Administration has proposed 
for the next fiscal year (SGR Vol. XIV, No. 1). 

With inflation and unemployment down, the deficit is 
the prime domestic issue for the Democrats to exploit, 
and they have been popping off about some of the costly 
new R&D ventures included in the budget. The 
Congressional Budget Office is forecasting a dropoff in 
R&D purchasing power over the next few years (Page 
3). Meanwhile, one of R&D’s veteran budget watchers, 
William D. Carey, Executive Officer of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, has 
warned that the budget contains several timebombs. 

At its annual appropriations hearing, March 1, the 
Department of Energy got a going over from the influ- 
entially placed Senator J. Bennett Johnston (D-La.) 


R&D Spending Decline Forseen 
By Congressional Budget Office—Page 3 


about whether this is the right time to proceed with the 
$150-million Continuous Electron Beam Accelerator 
Facility that DOE wants to construct at Newport News, 
Va., under the sponsorship of the Southeastern Univer- 
sities Research Association. Johnston is the ranking 
Democrat on the subcommittees for energy appropri- 
ations and authorizations. (Staff members call the accel- 
erator the ‘““Warnertron,”—a reference to the reelec- 
tion-seeking Virginia Senator who helped get it for his 
state in a difficult contest with other locations.) 

The social sciences, having had time to look deeply 
into the budget, remain grateful for an upturn in their 
financial fortunes, but they hurtfully point out that, in 
terms of federal research support, they’re still not up to 
where they were when the Reagan Administration took 
office (Page 2). 

Presenting an overview of the budget, Carey told the 
Senate Budget Committee on February 27 that “I 
consider it a robust budget for R&D, and decidedly 
favorable in light of the deficit dilemma.” But then 
Carey, who put in 27 years at the old Bureau of the 
Budget, warned that trouble for the sliver now devoted 
to non-military R&D is built into the fast-growing budg- 
et. Civilian science faces a “pincers problem” in pres- 
sures to control the federal deficit at a time when the 


Pentagon and NASA are commencing potentially huge 
R&D projects, Carey said. And he issued a caution that 
managers in academe would be prudent to note: 

“If universities ... take the recent increases as a 
signal that we are on an expansion curve and build their 
plans accordingiy, they could come to regret it. We are 
in a year-to-year situation, and the future is anything but 
clear.” Describing the overall increase of R&D budg- 
ets during the Reagan Administration as “dramatic,” 
Carey told the Committee that the growth from $40 
billion in 1983 to the recommended $54 billion next year 
represents “‘a doubling time for federal R&D of about 
four years. That is hardly realistic, and probably not 

(Continued on page 2) 


In Brief 


An interagency group orchestrated by the White 
House Science Office has drafted legislation designed to 
‘‘streamline’’ personnel policies for scientists and engi- 
neers at national labs. The aim is to make pay scales 
more competitive with non-government employment and 
to pursue that elusive goal of rewards matched to per- 
formance. The model for the draft is said to be a trial 
program underway at the Navy’s China Lake facilities. 
The Office of Personnel Management, which has never 
yet been caught speeding, is currently reviewing the 
draft. The personnel study was inspired by a review of 
the national labs that David Packard chaired for the 
Science Office in 1982. 

Meanwhile, NIH has been working on a study aimed at 
revising its intramural staffing rules. That study, which 
preceded the aforementioned one, is still in the hush-hush 
stage, since personnel rule changing tends to arouse 
strong passions, and the NIH management hasn't yet 
decided what to do. But SGR has been advised that the 
NIH study looks favorably upon the high-paying, ad- 
ministratively flexible system at the neighboring Uni- 
formed Services University of the Health Sciences, the 
Defense Department’s own medical school. 

Great Moments in Medicine: Among the continuing 
medical education courses listed in the current “CME 
Bulletin” are ‘“‘Cardiology at Wimbledom”’ and “‘Ortho- 
pedics at Wimbledom.” (Tickets available, with the 
package tour.) Other courses include, ‘‘Diving Medicine 
in Depth,” with tutorial sites at several Caribbean loca- 
tions, and ‘“‘Marine Medicine in the South Pacific,” 
which meets in Tahiti. 
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Social Sciences Get Boost, But Are Still Behind 1980 


For the social sciences, the best to be said of the 
Reagan Administration is that it has stopped pillag- 
ing their research and training budgets in their princi- 
pal place of support, the National Science Founda- 
tion, and is even planning a respectable 10-percent 
increase for the coming fiscal year. 

But that still leaves them far back of where they 
were financially when the Administratation took of- 
fice and loosened its kooks on what were deemed 
ideologically dangerous fields of scholarship. And 
most of that increase is earmarked for the social and 
economic data bases that the Reagan Administration 
has found politically useful, even while cutting sup- 
port for data acquisition and analysis. Overall, the 
FY 1985 Presidential budget request for NSF’s Social 
and Behavioral Science Programs is $47.2 million; in 
1980, it was $52.4 million. 

The evisceration of support for the social sciences 
was plaintively outlined February 28 in testimony 
before the House Subcommittee on Science, Re- 
search and Technology by Henry Aaron, of the 
Brookings Institution. 

Testifying in behalf of the Consortium of Social 
Science Associations, Aaron said that even with that 


Budget 
(Continued from page 1) 


sustainable, but it causes us to wonder at what level, and 
by when, the inevitable shakeout will occur and the 
trendline normalized.” 

Carey based his warning to universities on what might 
be termed the “‘little-acorn” dynamics of budget poli- 
tics. As he pointed out, the Defense Department and 
NASA get over 70 percent of the R&D spending au- 
thority proposed for fiscal 1985 (which begins next Oc- 
tober 1.) But, he continued, referring specifically to 
NASA’s proposed permanent manned space station and 
the Pentagon’s increasing spending on anti-satellite de- 
fense systems, “It must be realized that a number of 
major new R&D starts are embedded in the Defense 
and NASA figures at modest initial costs, and these will 
inevitably be big-ticket items in succeeding budgets, if 
approved. 

“So, we have the prospect,”’ he continued, “of a total 


10-percent increase at NSF, the social and behavioral 
sciences will be 10 percent behind where they were in 
1980. “If we calculate the effects of inflation,” he 
said, ‘the proposed level for FY 1985 is 31 percent 
lower than the FY 1980 level.” 

Carrying on with the lugubrious numbers, Aaron 
testified that ““The share of NSF spending devoted to 
the social and behavorial science programs falls from 
5.9 percent to 3.3 percent between 1980 and 1982 and 
will rise under the Administration’s request only to 
3.6 percent, a drop of 40 percent in the share of the 
social and behavioral sciences in NSF spending.” 

Turning to the effects of the past cuts, Aaron told 
the Subcommittee that ‘“‘Proposals are whittled down 
and stretched out to spread available funding, there- 
by causing delays in research and reductions in train- 
ing. Scientifically ambitious investigations are jetti- 
soned for less-ambitious projects that can be accom- 
plished less expensively.” 

The Subcommittee, chaired by Doug Walgren (D- 
Pa.), displayed the same sympathy that in past years 
averted even deeper cuts in NSF’s social and behav- 
ioral science programs. It’s likely to be generous 
again, especially since the sums are relatively small. 


future federal budget for R&D in which defense and 
space could amount to four-fifths of the total.” This 
lopsided distribution, he continued, invites concern 
about whether “scientific and technical resources are on 
the way to be being overconcentrated in areas that will 
contribute little to the national economy and interna- 
tional economic competitiveness.” And, with those 
small starts on colossal projects included in the Admin- 
istration’s R&D plans, he said, the much-praised budg- 
et ‘“may mask serious consequences. 

“The combined costs of very large projects could add 
up to tens of billions,” he warned “In the face of finite 
limits on both the revenue and expenditure side of the 
budget, these massive costs will surely have a substantial 
displacement effect upon resources for general science. 
It could lead to a severe squeeze on the supply of scien- 
tists and engineers, on university-based research, upon 
the support of the applied research that leads to innova- 
tion and econonic strength, while other advanced coun- 
tries continue to move ahead.” 
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Keeping in Touch with US R&D: How France Does It 


Among foreign science watchers on the American 
scene, the French government maintains the largest offi- 
cial enterprise, a nationwide network of outposts at- 
tached to the Scientific Mission at the Embassy in Wash- 
ington. The Mission has been headed since June 1980 by 
Science Counselor Jacques Bodelle, a 46-year-old geolo- 
gist and mining engineer who was formerly Director of 
the French National Geological Survey. Due for reas- 
signment this summer, Bodelle discussed the Mission’s 
role and shared some of his observations in an interview 
with SGR on February 29. The following is from the text, 
edited by SGR for brevity and clarity: 

* 

SGR. Yours is by far the biggest of all the embassy 
science staffs assigned to the US. How big is it and what 
do all those people do? 

Bodelle. In the Mission itself in Washington we have 
five professional people. We are under the Ministry of 
External Relations. There are also other scientific and 
technical people from other agencies who are based 
here. The Mission also has offices in Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, New York, Houston, Denver, and 
Boston. Some of these are staffed with young graduates, 
usually equivalent approximately to the American mas- 
ter’s level, who serve for 14 months in place of military 
service. The disciplines vary as people come and go. But 
there is a tradition that there is always someone for 
aerospace, because of the connections between NASA 
and France. There is always someone for oceanographic 
research. And we have people in chemistry, physics, 
electronics, the life sciences, and we recently appointed 
someone for the social sciences. 

SGR. Why was that added? 

Bodelle. There’s a feeling that the social sciences are 


very important in this particular time of economic and 
social change. There’s a need to understand the effects 
that new industrial developments are having on society. 
For example, how people are responding to new tech- 
nologies such as robotics. The US has an old tradition of 
more rapid adaptation to changes in society. We wanted 
to know what was happening so that we could develop 
cooperation with American social scientists. 

SGR. In addition to working on cooperation, do you 
and your staff go to scientific meetings and collect papers 
to send back? 

Bodelle. Yes. One of our goals is to monitor, to as- 
sess, what is happening in this country. We read, we go 
to meetings all over the country, and we visit a lot of 
universities. Of course, it’s only open information, but 
open information in this country is so big and important 
that it tells you a great deal. We report on a particular 
subject nearly every week. For example, I read one 
today by my colleague in Chicago on atmospheric CO2. 
A few days ago we received a paper from my colleague 
in San Francisco on super computers. 

SGR. Who gets these reports? 

Bodelle. We distribute about 150 copies, which we 
send to different agencies and ministries, and, where 
relevant, directly to industry or government labs. We 
also distribute to universities through the Ministry of 
Universities. 

SGR. Does the French government encourage students 
to come here? 

Bodelle. Yes. There are 1800 to 2000 who come di- 
rectly, and about 70 percent of them are in science or 
engineering and 20 percent in business school. About 
120 a year get PhDs. Several hundred of the students 

(Continued on page 4) 


Drop in Civilian R&D Support Seen in Budget Study 


The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) foresees 
a purchasing-power decline in the Administration’s 
spending plans for civilian research and development 
in the latter years of this decade. CBO’s crystal-ball 
effort may not amount to much, given the current 
volatility of politics and economics, but it does dove- 
tail with other warnings that the big boom in R&D 
support may be shortlived. 

In a report prepared at the request of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, An Analysis of the Presi- 
dent’s Budgetary Proposals for Fiscal 1985, the CBO 
says the Administration’s longrange spending fore- 
cast calls for raising budget authority for civilian 
R&D by nearly $3.4 billion between 1984 and 1989. 
Accepting the Administration’s forecast of an aver- 
age 4.1-percent inflation rate in 1985-89, CBO says, 
outlays—ie, actual spending—for civilian research in 
1985 will be down by a “real” $0.1 billion; and they'll 


be down by a total of $2.2 billion over the 1985-89 
period. 

Though longrange spending plans are the most mu- 
table of documents in Washington, the CBO analysis 
is bravely specific. Referring to the Administration’s 
budget forecasts, CBO notes that “Spending on most 
nonspace R&D declines in real terms through 1989. 
Under the President’s budget, outlays would be be- 
low the [1984] baseline by $0.3 billion in 1986 and by 
$1.7 billion in 1989. Most of the reductions occur in 
energy and health research. . . .” 

Space will be the the big gainer in civilian research, 
says CBO, with the increase reflecting “the Adminis- 
tration’s commitment of $5.4 billion for design and 
development of a space station and the commitment 
to funding a larger space science program. As a re- 
sult, projected NASA space spending rises from $6.4 
billion in 1984 to $8.3 billion in 1989.” 
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.. . Export Controls” Block Attendance at Meetings 


(Continued from page 3) 


receive support from the French government, including 
100 who are studying in the US in place of military 
service. There are also another 1000 or so students who 
are here because their families are in United States. We 
encourage study here. The students like it, especially for 
the experience of having more applied science. They 
feel that after one year here, it’s easier to find a good 
position at home. 


For US Citizens Only 


SGR. Do your students and visiting scientists and engi- 
neers run into security controls on research, our so-called 
export controls? 

Bodelle. Sure. It’s a concern. I think we agree with 
the National Academy of Sciences’ position—that scien- 
tists here and in other countries will suffer from restric- 
tions on information. We are a little concerned, because 
a large part of your research and development “‘pie”’ is 
going to the Department of Defense—60 percent or 
more. Research supported by defense contracts in uni- 
versities has become very important. We have seen an 
increase in meetings and symposiums which are for 
American citizens only. 

SGR. Meetings that were previously open? 

Bodelle. There were very few of these restricted 
meetings four or five years ago. Now there are more— 
meetings in electronics, material science. We have diffi- 
culties attending some of the meetings on the frontiers 
of these subjects. For example, in materials research, in 
rapid solidification of metals, in composite materials, 
the majority of the meetings are for American citizens 
only. Recently, I tried to get some papers from a sympo- 
sium on rapid solidification. We requested them from 
the Department of Defense in a very official way 
through the embassy, giving the “‘need-to-know” re- 
quirement. It took more than a year to obtain the an- 
swer, and it was negative. I know it's a very difficult 
issue, and that some of these are directly linked with 
defense matters. It needs to be treated very carefully. 
We don’t say there's no problem. We only say that this 
question must be discussed to prevent suspicion from 
developing and to keep our relations at the same level of 
confidence that we now have. I find a very good attitude 
at OSTP (the White House Office of Science and Tech- 
nology Policy). 1 know that people there are working 
hard on this problem. I know that they share in the idea 
of an open science. 

SGR. So, you get the sense that OSTP is trying to 
improve the relationship, but that the barriers come from 
the Defense Department? 

Bodelle. I don’t know that there really are barriers. 
but the problems come from the Defense Department. 


SGR. Is the French government concerned about this, 
or is the interest just at the scientific level? 

Bodelle. I don’t think it has reached a level of concern 
in the government. It’s more a concern of people who 
deal with the problems every day. 

SGR. Is there much collaboration in other fields? 

Bodelle. Very much. One of our attaches specializes 
in the life sciences. We have the strongest cooperation 
with NIH. There are about 60 French scientists working 
at NIH. We have a formal agreement between NIH and 
INSERM, our National Institute for Medical Research. 
A formal agreement is not necessary for good coopera- 
tion, but in this case, it helps. We’ve had a lot of cooper- 
ation on cancer research, and now we are putting more 
emphasis on other fields, including biomedical engi- 
neering. It’s very effective. We’ve also had very success- 
ful cooperation in deep-sea drilling, and we’re looking 
forward to collaborating on the next stage of the drill- 
ing. International cooperation has been very important 
for that, and France has been one of the major foreign 
participants in your program. It’s been very successful, a 
kind of model of cooperation. We’d like it to continue, 
and we’re now discussing some technical matters. We’d 
like to participate not only financially, but also to bring 
in some of our technology for drilling and support activi- 
ties. The US Geological Survey has agreements with the 
French Survey, and it’s very effective. The cooperation 
between the two countries is strong and active in many 
fields. The most important thing is to make connections 
between people, which is one of the reasons I’m very 
pleased when I see the number of French students going 
to the United States. 


Looking for American Students 


SGR. We hear that fewer Americans are going to 
France. 

Bodelle. Yes, there’s much less. That’s been a real 
problem. This year, we have 25 grants for travel and 
living expenses for young Americans to go to universi- 
ties in France. The money is sufficient since there’s no 
charge for attending university. During the last two 
years, we had difficulties getting applicants. We had 
more grants than applicants. We have two kinds of 
grants. One is for young PhDs or people still studying 
for the PhD to go for a year. And a second kind is for 
young engineering students just after the bachelor de- 
gree to enter the second year of one of our engineering 
schools or, after their master’s, to study in France. 
We're now publicizing these grants much more than we 
used to, and that’s brought in more applicants. With the 
big publicity effort that we made this year, we have 
about 50 applicants. 

SGR. What are the reasons for so little interest? 

(Continued on page 5) 
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US Lags in Monitoring Research in Other Countries 


While above-board monitoring of research in the US 
is vigorously carried on by representatives of foreign 
governments and industries, the US tends to be sluggish 
in keeping up with research in other countries, particu- 
larly in applied fields. 

Relatively little literature is systematically gathered 
from abroad, and, as was spelled out at a Congressional 
hearing on March 6 and 7, the American government 
and R&D community have done little to develop for- 
eign monitoring systems. But beyond that, it appears 
that the US makes little use of the opportunities that do 
exist for keeping informed of science and technology 
elsewhere, including the industrial power of greatest 
concern to the US, Japan. 


With its interest focused specifically on that country, 
the House Subcommittee on Science, Research and 
Technology heard a string of witnesses from govern- 
ment, universities, and industry describe general 
American indifference to opportunities to look in on 
Japanese R&D activities. 

Noting that Japan possesses “the world’s third largest 
scientific research establishment,” D. Eleanor West- 
ney, Acting Director of the MIT-Japan Science and 
Technology Program, testified that the US, “with its 
long tradition of world leadership in science and tech- 
nology, has not cultivated the resources for learning 
about developments in Japanese research.” 

(Continued on page 6) 


R&D Cooperation “Requires A Personal Relationship” 


(Continued from page 4) 


Bodelle. American students who want to move to 
something new have plenty of places to go in their own 
country. Then there’s the problem of language. We 
don’t require that they speak French very well, especial- 
ly the young PhDs, because in the lab they can find help 
and pick up the language. But it’s somewhat more diffi- 
cult for a student who wants to attend courses. Also, 
your students are required to take courses even at the 
PhD level, and that makes it difficult for them to leave 
their own schools. 


Grants for Visiting Scientists 


SGR. Why do you want these students? 

Bodelle. Because they will make connections with 
our scientists and that makes cooperation easier. Also, 
it’s useful for our country to show what we are doing. 
We also try to have some of your more senior scientists 
and engineers, academic and industrial, go to France. 
Last year, we offered 55 grants for them to visit our labs 
for one or two weeks. We filled those easily. It helped 
tremendously for starting new cooperation. Coopera- 
tion requires a personal relationship between two peo- 
ple who feel in charge. 

SGR. You have an unusually good vantage point for 
watching American science and technology. What are 
some of your impressions? 

Bodelle. I’m impressed with your system of universi- 
ties. There is so much diversity that every student in this 
country can find a department or a university where he 
can develop his abilities. Your system doesn’t create 
dramatic failures. Our university system is perhaps a 
little more cruel, especially the elite system of the Grand 
Ecole. The selection is very tough, and some young 
people who fail can be broken by it. A major strength of 
your system is the close relationship of teaching and 


research in the universities. Your students experience 
early contact with research. In contrast, our students, 
especially the ones that come from Grand Ecole, have 
perhaps better preparation in theoretical matters. On 
the average, they’re better than your students in math- 
ematics and physics. But their ability to innovate is not 
so good. Your system is more applied, more open to 
experiments. When our students come here, they are 
surprised at the beginning and happy at the end of their 
course that they can handle equipment and produce 
some mechanical or electronic device. Your universities 
prepare the students to innovate and to create. 


Improved Lab Equipment 


SGR. There’s a lot of worry about how well-equipped 
the university labs are. What’s your impression of that? 

Bodelie. When I visited American universities two or 
three years ago, I was surprised to find some of them 
with obsolete equipment. That’s changing very rapidly. 
Now you see a lot of new equipment. Three years ago, 
there was an obvious gap between the equipment of 
university and industrial labs. This gap is narrowing. 
The equipment that some university labs now have, 
especially in micro-electronics, is tremendous. 

SGR. Some people here are worried about the high 
percentage of foreign students in our university science 
and engineering programs. 

Bodelle. The fact that you are able to attract students, 
including from Southeast Asia and India, is a strength. 
Not only because some of them remain in the US, but 
also because they provide a kind of competition in your 
labs. Some of them are very bright. Also, there’s the 
problem with your demographics. Enrollments are de- 
clining, not because of hostility to science, but because 
of the age patterns. The foreign students help make up 
for that. 
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... Unfilled Visitor Posts in Japanese Laboratories 


(Continued from page 5) 


Disputing the popularly held notion that foreigners 
are shut out from Japanese R&D activities, Westney 
said that students from her MIT program regularly serve 
one-year internships in academic, government, and in- 
dustrial labs in Japan. ‘‘To lay to rest any lingering 
suspicions that part of our problem lies with Japanese 
‘secretiveness,’ ” she added, “I should say that we have 
more offers from Japanese companies to accommodate 
qualified interns than we have qualified candidates.” 

The language difficulty was cited by all the witnesses 
as a formidable barrier, but it was pointed out, too, that 
very little use is made of the literature that is translated 
into English. David B. Shonyo, Acting Director of the 
Office of International Affairs of the National Technical 
Information Service (NTIS), testified that, of the trans- 
lated Japanese documents, only about a dozen have 
exceeded sales of 50 copies. The overall sales average 
for the Japanese documents is 12 copies. That may seem 
small, but Shonyo noted that the average for all other 
foreign documents is 5 sales per title. In any case, given 
the scale of Japan’s R&D enterprise—$26 billion a year 
and some 9000 research journals of one sort or an- 
other—the NTIS effort is minuscule: $75,000 per year. 

The government’s overall efforts to monitor foreign 
research literature are actually shrinking, with the ex- 
ception of a pilot program that the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the National Science Foundation have begun 
in regard to Japan. 

Following a Carter Administration study that lament- 
ed US neglect of foreign research, NTiS, which comes 
under the Commerce Department, was budgeted for 
$750,000 in 1981 to collect and translate foreign litera- 
ture. The appropriation was cut to $500,000 in 1982, 
$250,000 in 1983, and was eliminated this year. It’s now 
financed wholly by sales, which aré expected to run to 
about $250,000. 

The Commerce-NSF program, a one-year undertak- 
ing that’s budgeted for $500,000, is monitoring four 
areas of R&D in Japan—computer science, mechan- 
tronics, nonsilicon-based microelectronics, and _ biol- 
technology. George Mu, Deputy Director of Com- 
merce’s Office of Japan, told the Subcommittee that the 
computer and mechantronics panels are underway and 
the other two will be in operation by next month. The 
panels, he said, are to produce assessments of Japanese 
capabilities and directions in the assigned fields, plus 
reports on the availability of scientific and technical 
literature. 

Beyond the literature retrieval systems on which the 
Subcommittee focused, there are, of course, other win- 
dows that the US uses to keep in touch with foreign 
R&D. But, even when the whole enterprise is put to- 
gether, it’s not likely that the parts come close to match- 


ing the scale of effort that others nations put into moni- 
toring R&D in the US. 

The Office of Naval Research watches over European 
science and technology from an office in London, and it 
watches Asia from a Tokyo office. But the areas cov- 
ered are vast and the staffs, naval officers as well as 
civilian scientists on shortterm tours, are small. Both 
offices publish unclassified reports of their staff travels 
and collections—European Science Notes, monthly 
from London, and Scientific Bulletin, quarterly from 
Tokyo. Both contain a good deal of fresh and interesting 
information, but they’re not intended to provide sys- 
tematic coverage of their sprawling territories. 

Science counselors or attaches are assigned to almost 
all US embassies in industrialized countries and in sev- 
eral of the big developing nations. But their professional 
backgrounds and industriousness vary greatly, as do 
their responsibilities in the embassies they serve. A few 
big-league industrial firms station representatives 
abroad to monitor research of special interest. Just re- 
cently, the American Electronics Association opened a 
Tokyo office whose responsibilities include collecting 
Japanese scientific and technical literature. And there 
are freelance consultants who hire out for that work. 
But, in general, on-the-scene coverage of foreign sci- 
ence is a backburner enterprise for the US. 

The bright side of the picture comes from the exten- 
sive travels of many American scientists, frequent visits 
to the US by foreign colleagues, and the attractiveness 
of American journals for foreign-produced papers. The 
CIA and other intelligence agencies scoop up loads of 
foreign scientific and technical literature. But they’re 
not noted for sharing with academe or industry. 


FDA Revives Science Office 


The Food and Drug Administration is going full 
circle to the restoration of a high-level Science Office 
to be headed by an Associate Commissioner, as yet 
unnamed. 

The new office will be FDA’s main focal point for 
identifying scientific issues of importance to the agen- 
cy, advising the Commissioner on research issues, 
recruiting scientific staff, and so forth. Plans call for a 
staff of nine. 

FDA had an office just like the newly announced 
one back in 1978, but in the agency’s incessant proc- 
ess of reorganizations, it was merged with other parts 
of FDA into the Office of Health Affairs. In January, 
a precursor of the new office was established under 
the title of the Office of Science Coordination, locat- 
ed in the Commissioner’s office. 

Plans for the new office were announced March 8 
in the Federal Register. 
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In Print: High-Tech Studies, Secret Service, Etc. 


Encouraging High-Technology Development, second 
in a series of background papers from the Congressional 
Office of Technology Assessment’s ongoing study on 
“Technology, Innovation, and Regional Economic De- 
velopment,” says there’s no surefire formula for attract- 
ing high-tech industry, but that financial assistance, sup- 
portive educational facilities, cultural attractions, a bal- 
my climate and patience-don’t hurt. 

(GPO Stock No. 052-003-00942-1, 98 pages, $4.75, 
Superintendent of Documents, USGPO, Washington, 
DC 20402.) 

* 

The Competitive Status of the US Electronics Industry, 
yet another product of the economic anxiety that has 
added prosperity to one of Washington’s leading busi- 
nesses: scholarly nailbiting. This*one, produced by the 
National Academy of Engineering under contract for 
the National Science Foundation, says that to remain 
strong in electronics, the US must boost scientific and 
technical education, assure a reliable supply of industri- 
al capital, and insist on “fair access to world markets.” 

(127 pages, $8.95, National Academy Press, 2101 
Constitution Ave. Nw., Washington, DC 20418. The 
electronics report is the latest of seven “industry specif- 
ic” studies produced since 1982 by by NAE’s Commit- 
tee on Technology and International Economic and 
Trade Issues. For information about the others: 
202/334-2281.) 

* 

Research and Training for the Secret Service: Behav- 
ioral Science and Mental Health Perspectives, report 
from the Institute of Medicine of the National Academy 
of Sciences by a committee chaired by W. Walter Men- 
ninger, head of the Law and Psychiatry Program at the 
Menninger Foundation. Asked to suggest how the be- 
havioral sciences might assist the Secret Service in pro- 
tecting the President, the committee concluded that 
“Assassination and its prevention are an extremely 
complex area of human behavior that is not well under- 
stood by behavioral scientists or clinicians.’ The com- 
mittee suggested, however, that the agents might en- 
hance their skills by meeting with mental-health clini- 
cians, and it called for more research. 

(75 pages, no charge, Institute of Medicine, 2101 
Constitution Ave. NW, Washington, DC 20418.) 

= 

Science and Creationism, A View from the National 
Academy of Sciences, a skillfully written, nicely illus- 
trated and printed manifestation of the Academy's in- 
creasing aggressiveness on thorny issues of public af- 
fairs. Some 44,000 copies are being sent free to adminis- 
trators in every one of the nation’s 16,000 school 
districts. Politely says that creationism is nonsense. Pro- 
duced by a committee chaired by NAS Vice President 


James D. Ebert, who is also President of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. Preparation and distribution 
were backed by a $100,000 budget, including a major 
contribution from the Mary Reynolds Babcock Founda- 
tion, in North Carolina. 

(28 pages, $4 per single copy, 10 for $17.50, National 
Academy Press, 2101 Constitution Ave. Nw., Washing- 
ton, DC 20418) 

+ 

Energy-Related Manpower, 1983, second of what the 
Department of Energy plans as an annual series of 5- 
year forecasts for employment in energy R&D and pro- 
duction, says R&D will experience very little total 
growth through 1988, while jobs in production will go up 
a bit. 

(71 pages, a limited number of single copies available 
free from Department of Energy, Office of Field Oper- 
ations Management, ER-43, Washington, DC 20585.) 


Indirect-Cost Study Delayed 


Where's that General Accounting Office report on 
indirect costs—-the one that says universities are rip- 
ping off the government—that was leaked to and 
reported on by SGR last November? (Vol. XIII, No. 
18). 

Originally due for release in mid-December, it’s 
been held up several times by the GAO ritual of 
permitting federal agencies ample time to comment 
on reports concerning their jurisdiction. When last 
heard from, it was still somewhere deep inside the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

The latest word is any day now, but in the mean- 
time, Congress has lost interest and the Administra- 
tion sees the payments as a needed subsidy for finan- 
cially strapped universities. 
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Study Seeks to Ease Lab Equipment Crunch 


A major study aimed at finding new ways to finance 
scientific equipment for universities is underway with 
broad support from government agencies and academic 
organizations, and it’s moving toward a scheduled com- 
pletion date of next February. 

Despite large increases in federal funds for buying 
equipment for academic laboratories, the present level 
of support has repeatedly been described as inadequate 
at the annual round of appropriation and authorization 
hearings now taking place on Capitol Hill. 

The study was organized last year by the Association 
of American Universities (AAU), the National Associ- 
ation of State Universities and Land Grant-Colleges, 
and the Council on Government Relations. Support has 
been provided by the National Science Foundation, the 
National Institutes of Health, NASA, and the Defense, 
Energy, and Agriculture departments. Homebase for 
the study is AAU headquarters (1 DuPont Circle Nw., 
Washington, DC 20036; 202/466-5030). 

In testimony February 28 to the House Subcommittee 
on Science, Research and Technology, AAU President 
Robert M. Rosenzweig said the study, managed by a 
eight-member steering committee from academe, in- 
dustry, and government, is examining a variety of sub- 
jects “to improve the acquisition, management, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of equipment.” These include: 

@ The use of debt or “‘creative’’ financing to finance 
the purchase of new equipment. 

@ Changes in tax incentives for the donation of equip- 
ment to universities by industrial firms. 

@ An examination of procedures used in government 
and commercial labs to determine whether they might 
be useful in academic settings.° 

@ Alternatives to direct federal funding of equipment 
purchases that might “yield a better return on federal 
investment.” 

@ Changes in federal and state regulations that might 
be relevant to the equipment problem. 
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Upturn in Math Funding 


The following is from testimony March 8 before the 
House Science and Technology Committee by Gerard 
Debreu, Professor of Economics and of Mathematics, 
UC Berkeley, and recipient of the 1983 Nobel Prize in 
Economics: 


[Lack of understanding] of the role of mathematics 
in our scientific culture has powerfully contributed to 
an underestimation of its value, and indirectly to its 
underfunding. Thus from fiscal 1970 to fiscal 1982, 
the support of NSF in constant dollars increased by 
26 percent in physics, and by 43 percent in chemistry. 
In the mathematical sciences, it decreased by 2 per- 
cent. The effects of this small decrease were magni- 
fied by the drastic reduction in the support of basic 
research in mathematics by the Department of De- 
fense, beginning in the mid-sixties . . . . 

However, after more than 13 years of level support 
by NSF and of sharply decreased support by the De- 
partment of Defense, the danger signals sent by 
mathematicians were perceived in Washington. 
From fiscal 1982 to fiscal 1983, the constant-dollar 
support of the mathematical sciences by NSF in- 
creased by 5 percent. This was followed from fiscal 
1983 to fiscal 1984 by an 8-percent increase that car- 
ried the support of mathematical sciences by NSF to 
$41.6 million. Thus the first steps have been taken to 
restore the momentum of mathematical research in 
the United States. A full restosation of that momen- 
tum will require a doubling of the 1984 level of sup- 


port. 
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